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devotion to retirement ; though there 
was noiitt of Rousseau's despomling 
anil unsociable humours about his 
friend St. Pierre. 

Owing in part to the instancies 
of M. de — ', he was prevail- 
ed upon to shake oft' the scholastia, 
diffidence, and the poverty under 
which he was sinking into sdi- 
tude; and to present himself to 
certain personages about the court 
of Louis XVI. distingui:!hed by their 
stations.and beneficence to men oflet- 
ters in indigence The person of all 
others who has now the honour to have 
interfiled herself in favour of 
St. Pier-re, was Madame Neckar, 
tvife of the great financier; to whom 
he waj indebted for the patronage 
<5f the king, and several eminent 
cfaai^cters of his household. 

It was at one time generally 
feared that St. Pierre had fallen a 
victim t6 the revolution. But he 
providentially Escaped the perils of 
that tempest, to live serenely to 
a good old age, blessing and bless- 
ed by his learning, cheerfulness 
and benevolence. 

We obiierve, vvith pleasure, that 



Professor Barton, of Philadelphia, 
whom, through his scientifK re- 
searches, we know as one of the" 
only men of, letters in America. ha» 
given his countrymen ail ediliouof 
the Studies of Nature.- But it is to 
be regretted, that he has not in- 
troduced his work with any bio* 
graphical sketch of llie author; 
because independent of the desire 
of ^most readers to know something 
of the life of the writer they ad- 
mire, the qualities o£ St. Pierre'* 
mind are so' slrohgfy ■ reflected in 
his works, that all persons muse 
read them with greater pleasure 
and instruction, from knowing thatf 
they faithfully 'represent the virtues 
and simplicity of the author's cha- 
racter. 

It is probable the world would 
have been gratified with many- 
other of St. Pierre's productions^ 
had he not, at rather a late day, 
sacrificed his additional fame ta 
marriage, and the enticements of 
domestic life. This sin against 
science hA attempted to extenu- 
ate to his friends by the proverbj 
"Better late than never." 
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«DDDEN SNAPS. 

AFEVV^ years before the death 
of the late Dr. John Fother- 
gill, a Cumberland gentleman, much 
addicted to the bottle, and posses- 
sed of few virtues, ap|>Ued to the 
JOdctor for advice.' Being intro- 
duced, the Doctor who had some 
knowledge of his person, which 
however he chose to conceal, 
inquired what was his ailment, to 
Which the Other replied, he was 
very vvell in health, eat well, drank 
well, ^nd slept well; but wished 
io know how h« might' be guard- 



ed against sudden snaps. The ve- 
nerable physician gave tim a pre- 
scription for bis complaint, in the 
following deserved i^pioof. "Do 
justice, , love mercy, wa.ik humbly 
before thy God, and dp not snap 
the bottle too pften.*' 

TIMG RECOVERED FROM SLEEP. 

Various have been the; means 
made use of to overcome the habit 
of sleeping long of a morniug. 
Boftbn, it is said, fose With the suii ; 
tie often vised to tell by What means 
he had accustomed Hiiiiself tu rise 
early. " In my ^oiith " says be 
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" I was fond of sleep; it robbed 
me of a great deal of my time, 
but my poor Joseph (his domestic 
servant) was of great servicje iu 
enabling me to overcome it. 1 pro- 
tuised to give Joseph a crown every 
tittle that be eould make me get 
up at six. Next morning he did 
not fail to awake me, and to torment 
me, but he only received abuse. 
The day after he did th^ 
same, with no better success, and 
I was 'obliged at noon to confess 
that I had kiit my time. I told 
biip that he did not know how to 
manage his buKiness, that he ought 
to think of my promise, and not 
to* mind my threats. The day fol- 
lowing he employed force, I beg- 
ged for indulgence, I bid him be- 
gone, I stormed, but Joseph per- 
si.'tted. 1 was therefore forced to 
comply, and he wasfewarded every 
day for the abuse vfiiich he . suf- 
fered at the moment when I s^woke, 
by thanks accompanied by a crown, 
which he re^<;ived an hour »fter< 
Yes, I am indiebted to poor Jq&eph 
for fourteen or a dozen of the 
volumes ©f my works." 

INDlAJl VEBACITY. 

At a late Indian treaty, an old 
Indian related to some white people 
an extraordinary adventure of his 
son in one of his hunting excur- 
sions. Th« circumstances were so 
nncoroiDon as to etccite donbts in the 
minds of'isomedf the by-standers, who 
pertly asked hitn if he believed 
what he had related to be true. 
" I do," replied the Indian, " my 
son told nie it himself, and mjf 
ton has nfter seen a ■white man." 

l.lB6»AI.ir» OP CATHOtIC COLOniZERS 
CNJUSTLT KEQlilTED. 

The follmuing observations founded on 
the extracts tajfert. from " An ac- 
count of the Evfopean seitlemenis. 
t'n America'," attributed to Edmund 
Burke, ird Kd. 1760, VqI. II. p. 
i26-—23lt jipptared in the last 
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number of the Repository of Theo- 
logy and General Literature, Tliey 
are transplanted into these pages, 
with a view to coujitertKt the spirit 
of inttfleraace, which elcaracterizes 
sa many of the adversaries of Ca- 
tholic. Emancipation. . They may 
Assist in removing sonie prejudices 
which endeavour to stamp one 
church as peculiarly ja-one to per- 
secution, when in reality all churches 
have, witen in ^the possession of 
poiuer, been persecutors in their turn. 
Persecution is not thf exclusive er- 
ror of any one sect, but arises fropt 
mistaken notions (if the right cf 
interfering .with primate judgment. 
In the year 1632, Lord Balti- 
more foreseeing a ftorm rising a- 
gainst the Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land, dbtained a , grant of landis in 
North Amertcst, now knoM'n, as the 
province of Maryland, tie was a 
conscientions Catholic, " and was 
induced to ^tempt this settlement 
in America, in hopes of enjoying 
liberty of conscience for himsell^ 
and for such of his friends to whom 
the severity of the laws might 
loosen their ties to their country, 
and make them pTefer an easy 
banishment with freedom to the 
conveniencies of England, embit- 
tered as they were by the sharp- 
ness of the laws, and the popular 
odium which hung over them." 
The court indeed was favour&hte 
to the Roman Catholics, but the 
laws" were against them, and the 
tyrannies of the' court had so 
weakened it in popular estimation, 
that so far from being able to. pro- 
tect its friends, it was not able 
to defiend itself, 'f The settlement 
of the cqjony cost Lord Balti- 
more a large sum. It was made 
under his auspices by his brother, 
and about 200 persons, Roman Ca- 
tholics, and most of them of good 
families." As the court p^rty de- 
clined in England, and the Roman 
Ca^olics came to /be more rig o- 
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vously treated, numbers constantly 
emigrated to replenish the settle- 
ment. On the triumph of the par- 
liament over the king. Lord Balti- 
niore was displaciid, and a new 
governor appointed, first by the 
parliament, and afier-wards by the 
protector. The restoration re-insta- 
ted Lord Baltimore in his rights and 
possesiiotis, "and his Lordship, t«7- 
ling that as many us possible should 
enjoy the benefits of his mild and 
equitable administration, s^ave his con 
sent to an act of assembly, which he 
had before promoted in his province, 
for allowing a free and unlimited 
toleration for all who professed the 
Christian religion, of whatever de- 
fiominution. This liberty, which was 
never in the least instance viola- 
ted, encouraged a great number, not 
only of the church of England, 
but of Presbyterians, Quakers, and 
all kinds of Dissenters to settle ja 
Maryland, which before that was 
almost wholly in the hands of Ro. 
nian Catholics." In the arbitrary 
reign of James IL this Lord was 
harrassed by a suit, the object of 
which was to deprive him of the 
colony ; and in this state he found 
himself at the revolution, which 
left him the profits of his province, 
but deprived him of all his juris- 
diction. 

Reader, mark what follows, and 
say if persecution be the badge of 
any one denomination, the accom- 
paniment of any particular system 
of faith! 

" When, upon the revolution, power 
changed hands in that province, 
the new men made but an indif- 
ferent requital for the liberties and 
indulgences they had enjoyed under 
the old administration. They not 
only deprived the Roman Catholics 
of all share in the government, but 
of ail rights of freemen ; they have 
even adopted the whole body of the 
pencil laws of England, against them ; 

JIEI,FAST MAG. NO. XI.. 



t/iey are at this day meditating new 
luzus in the same spirit." 

INSTANCES OF THE SEVEKITY OF PU- 
NISHMENT DEFEATING THE PROPER 
COURSE OF JUSTICE. 

Some years ago an act was pas- 
sed in Ireland, by which it was 
made a capital felony to cut dowa 
a tree by night or by day. A gen- 
tleman who dedicated much of his 
property, and most of his time to 
agricultural improvements, who had 
planted rxvnch, and was mu^ti at- 
tached to his plantations, was the 
first to rejoice at this additional se- 
curity to his propertyj and having 
before the act passed, suffered much 
from these depredations, he again 
and again declared, that, in the 
event of detecting any offender, 
the Jaw should be put in force. 
An occasion soon occurred. An 
oftender, was detected in the very 
act of destroying his plantation, 
and was committed for trial at the 
ensuing assizes. The prosecutor 
was a man of the highest worth, 
and of undaunted public spirit; he 
never relaxed in hi.'! resolution to 
enforce the law : be prepared to 
proceed, and did proceed to the 
assizes, but there his fortitude at 
last failed ; he declared that, after 
the most agonizing deliberation, he 
could not reconcile to his notions 
of justice, the propriety of being 
the cause of the untimely death of 
a fellow-creature, forhaving cut down 
a tree, and that, great as he con- 
••iidered the injury to society in 
sutiering a criminal to escape with 
iiTipunity, yet he could not be in- 
strumental in procuring his con- 
demnation, even though the crown 
might remit the punishment. Such 
wa« the mode in which a roan, 
far above the weakness likely in 
most cases to interfere, decided. 

Lord Suflulk in a debate in the 
house of Lords, on Sir Samuel Ko- 
mi lly's bills, adduced the foliotving 
£ ee 
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cogent argument against too great 
seventy of ponishment. 

''It happened to me, my lords, 
about four or five years since, to 
leave my house in town for the 
purpose of going into the country. 
Avk old and faithful servant Mas 
]eft in care of it, till my return. 
In about four or five days I came 
to town again, and found to my 
surprise, that my servant had fled 
during my absence, carrying off 
with her a considerable quantity 
of plate and other property. Now, 
my lords, there were many causes 
which operated with me to abstain 
front prosecjiting this unfortunate 
woman She was aged, and the 
course of nature had already mark- 
ed her by many infirmities, for a 
speedy but natural dissolution — 
she had been the dupe of a de- 
signing villain, who instigated her 
to the theft ; she was friendless, 
and she was poor. My lords, pub- 
lic duly pointed out the course I 
ought to take. 1 knew 1 ought 
immediately go before a magis- 
trate, who would have committed 
her for trial. I must have appear- 
ed in a court of justice, as the 
prosecutor against her, and have 
embittered my own life by the 
consciousness of having shortened 
bers. 

" My lords, humanity triiimphed 
over justice and public duly. I 
was constrained to turn loose upon 
the piblic, an individual certainly 
deserving of punishment, because 
the law of fhe land gave me no 
opportunity oi visiting her wiih a 
castiuation short of death. 

f My lord8,«p<>uthis ground alone, 
and for the sake of public justice, 
this law ougl't, in my opinion, to 
be amended. For the sake of the 
injured, and not of the guilty, J 
am an eneiny to inordinate seve- 
nty. The prosecutors are those 
who fear deith, and not the per- 
*ous ofieadinx.'' 



Perhaps there never was to ntuch sO* 
tire condensed in a single line, as 
in the following, characterising the 
King and Slueen of Nnptes, and 
their lute favourite Actoiir whose 
lady is said to be on her way 
to England, 

"Hse KEx,hicREoili4,Mc et Imbcactoii." 

INDEPtNOENCe OF THECtERGY. 

The independence of the clergy 
in Scotlattd was secured bj' mode* 
rate and equal provisions; and its 
extreme frugality should still re- 
commend the constitution of the 
church, as the cheapest establish- 
ment, if not the most economical 
dispensation of the gospel. But the 
clergy were dignified, not degra-i 
ded, by an honourable poverty re- 
mote froifa indigence, Satisfied with 
their humble mediocrity, they re- 
newed the instructive examples of 
ancient sages; and, in a refined 
and luxurious age^ amidst the pur- 
suits of a commercial people, their 
lives might inculcate this saiutai'y 
lesson, that happiness resides in a 
contented mind, and ^knowledges 
no dependence on wealth and splen- 
dour! 

Hittory afSatlanif by Malala Zaigp 

A LACONIC LOVE-LETTEB WHICH FEW 
I/ADIES WOULD BE ABLE TO RESIST ; 
WKIT'IEN BY HENhY IV. OF FRANCE, 
TO GABUIELIE d'eSTUEES. 

My Beauteous Love, 
Two hours after the arrival of 
this pourier, you will see a Cava- 
lier who loves you much. They 
call him king of France and Na- 
varre, which are certainly very ho- 
noiiri»hle, though very painful titles : 
that of being your subject is in- 
finitely more delightful. All these 
together are good, and let what 
w ill happen, I have resolyed never 
to yield them to any one. 

A REFLECTION FOR DEVOTEES. 

So fearfully, and vifOnderfuUy 
are ^e made, that loattlh all Co*. 
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clitions ought perhaps. to pray that 
he may ii<?ver be led to tbiuk of 
his Cre^pr, or of bis redeemer, 
either loo little or tuo much. 

A COMPEND OF CEOLOUY. 

Of this earth we. find no vestige 
of a beginniag,. no prospect of an 
end. A new Heaven and a new 
Earth. The mountain is worn down 
to the ocean; the land gradually 
tends to a destruction which, in a 
course of ages, is inevitable. But 
there is a re-produttive operation. 
Nothing is stable, and of perma- 
nent endurance. Inferior animals 
bave existed longer than the hu- 
man race; and relics of sea ani- 
mals are of a long previous exis- 
tence. Water, viriails, tides pro- 
duce the solid body by separation 
(sand), by attrition (gravel), by de- 
position (marly and argillaceous 
strat^. Calcareous bodies are aoi- 
ittal exuvix, closely connected with 
these strata, «ll which strata be- 
longed to the sea, and were pro- 
duced by it. These iitrata are evi- 
dent in the most solid parts of the 
earth, which therefore were formed 
after the ocean was thus inhabited 
by marine animals. A>ll marbles 
and limestone indicate marine origiji. 
The sparry structure is a dissolu- 
tion and crystallization of calcareous 
matter. All the strata, those that 
are calcareous, and those superin- 
cumbent, have had their origin at 
the bottom of the seii. Mountains 
of granite are more ancient still, 
and are excepted from th^s general 
rule. ThuB the solid land compo- 
sed at. the bottom of the sea. Bat 
how are our continents elevated 
so far abov« its level. By the 
agency of fire with water. The 
silicious and calcareous strata (which 
prevail much more than the bitu- 
minous or coal strata) are consoli- 
dated by a fusion of their sub- 
stances. It is the various agency 
of fire which prodaccs tb* various 



solidity ai^d ilegi'ees of hardness* 
Chaik naturally soft and calcarious, 
is fouiu], in various degrees of con- 
solidation, from chalk to a stony 
hardness, and solidity of marble. 
Thus simple fusion has consolida- 
ted the strata of the earth in all 
it indefinite degrees. Granite it- 
Self is consolidated in the same 
manner. In the act 'f coolinjf rents 
and separations formed by unequal 
degrees of contraction in the con- 
tiguous strata. Hence perpendicu- 
lar fissures and veins, and the more 
separations according to the de- 
grees of consolulation. All the 
solid Strata of the globe have beea 
condensed by the means of heat, 
and hardened from a state of fusiop. 
The masses of loose materials col- 
lected at the bottom of the sea. 
Were raised above its surface, and 
changed pnio solid land by the 
expansive power of heat. Fhese 
strata, horizontal and contiimous, 
were first cemented "by the heat 
of fusion, and elevated from below 
by an expansive power, the con- 
sequence was every species of frac- 
ture, dislocation, contortion and 
every departure from horizontal to 
vevtical. The agent that elevates, 
is matter actuated by exireme hfeat, 
and expanded with amazing force. 
All the earth we see. Was then 
originally formed at the bottom of 
the. sea, and while this land was 
forming, there was another land 
containing materials similar to the 
present earth, and marine animals 
like the present. Every genus now 
existing, and maiiy others not now 
ktiown, are fouivd in strata, and 
probably there was a former world 
in respect to plains as well as ani- 
mals. The present earth is com- 
posed, of, the niateriaU of a former 
wdrld. ^Productive causes are nov^ 
layiijg the foundations of a new 
earth iii the depths of the ocean, 
which, ia tlw course of time, aU 
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ways young, will give birth to 
new continents. An indefinite suc- 
cession of worlds in past time, 
and a similar succession in future, 
to, be repeated without end. 

Leibnitz represented the nni- 
verse as a machine that should 
proceed for ever, by the laws of 
inechai;iism, in the most perfect 
state, by an absolute and invio- 
lable necessity. From the wisdom 
and goodness of the deity, and his 
principle of " a sufficient reason," 
he concluded the universe to be a 
perfect work, or the best that 
could possibly have been made, 
and that other things which are 
evil or incommodious, were permit- 
ted as necessary consequences of 
what was best, but he thought that 
the material system, considered as a 
perfect machine, can never fall in- 
to disorder, or require to be set 
right. La Place, the first astrono- 
mer of the 'age. seems, in his Me- 
canique Celeste, to have practically 
proved the theory of Leibnitz. 

MELANCTHON. 

A man learned without ostenta- 
tion, and too wise to think himself 
infallible ; resolute, but never rash ; 
mild, yet never timid : opposing 
what he thought wrong in one 



partv, without joining in the passion 
of the other, and calm under op- 
pression, because he knew himself 
to be honest ; subjecting himself 
to persecution, because he would 
not persecute others, and labouring 
for the benefit of those by whoni 
he was ill-treated. 

ALGEKNON SIDNEY. 

" Whilst I live, I will endeavoor 
to preserve my liberty, or at least 
not consent to . the destroying it. 
I hope I shall die in the same 
principles I have lived, and I will 
live no longer than they can pre- 
serve nie. I have in my life been 
guilty of many follies, but as I 
think of no meanness, I will not 
blot and defile that which is past 
by endeavouring to provide for the 
future. I have ever had in ray 
mind, that when God should cast 
me into such a condition, as that 
I cannot save my life but by doing 
an indecent thing, he shews me 
the time is come when I should 
resign it." 

FRANGlPANf, 

An antient and truly noble fa- 
mily. Their name was derived 
from a distribution of bread, to th« 
poor during a famine. 
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TO THB MIMORT OF THK LATE 
REV. GILBERT WJWCEFIELD. 

JSy ILucTj A'iin, 

K RIEND of departed worth ! whose pil- 
grim feet 

Trace injured merit to its last retreat. 

Oft will thy steps imprint the hallowed, 
shade 

Where WAKEFixto's dutt, "Tr'"'~'i.iA' 
tears, i« Jaid; 



" Here," wilt thou say, « a high undaunt- 
ed soul. 
That spurned at palsied Caution's chill 

control, 
A mind by learning stor'd, by genius flr'd. 
In freedom's cause with generons zeal in- 

spir'd. 
Slumbers in dust: the fabric of his fame 
Rests CD the pillar of a spotless name!" 
Tool of corruption ! spaniel-slave of powerf 
Should thy rash steps, in some usguardeA 
hour, 



